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THE SCOPE OF BIBLICAL STUDY 



PROFESSOR LUCIUS HOPKINS MILLER 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 



It is a common though mistaken idea that the study of the Bible 
is narrow — a conception due partly to the narrowness of many religious 
people who are inevitably considered representative of the Book; 
partly also to the narrow view of biblical study prevalent in most 
churches and Sunday schools. The chief cause of this idea, however, 
is the growing recognition of the value of the many new studies 
which have arisen during the past century of marvelous world-prog- 
ress. Men's thoughts are now centered on the present and the future. 
To many all study of the past is a study of the dead. Of what use 
is it to spend time on an antique and partly, if not wholly, antiquated 
body of writings ? There is too much in the present that is interest- 
ing, and a broad view of life comes more easily from a knowledge 
of recent facts themselves too numerous for the mind of man to com- 
pass. How much better to spend one's effort in securing the breadth 
sure to follow a careful study of modern subjects, and let the Bible go ! 

The answer to all such opinions is the scope of the work that any 
serious biblical student feels more or less incumbent upon him. 
It is illuminating to learn how one branch of study inevitably leads 
into and is assisted by other branches. Little by little we discover 
the unity of all knowledge and the necessary interdependence of all 
of its parts. Even the mathematician, whose subject seems to be so 
completely separated from biblical investigation and, indeed, from 
"the humanities" in general — even he may feel that his work as a 
mathematician is a real help in the study of religion. In all so-called 
"cultural" studies there is a special need of the power of accurate 
reasoning because the nature of the material they comprise tends to 
produce vague appreciations rather than carefully reasoned con- 
clusions. The study of religion is peculiarly open to this vagueness 
because of the attachments, and consequent bias, that are inherent 
in religious faith. In this respect the training of the mathematician is 
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invaluable as a corrective, especially where, as is the case with the 
Bible, the study of the literature necessarily involves carefully formed 
historical judgments. Let us not forget, however, that men are 
more variable than lines and angles and that the mathematical mind 
is beset by peculiar dangers and limitations in its attempt to analyze 
and estimate human actions. 

Another phase of the relation that may exist between mathematics 
and theology, at least, will appeal to a certain class of minds and is 
suggestively set forth in a recent article. 1 The author says: 

I do not believe that the declined state of theology is destined to be permanent. 
The present is but an interregnum in her reign, and her fallen days will have an 
end. She has been deposed mainly because she has not seen fit to avail herself 
promptly and fully of the dispensations of advancing knowledge. The aims, 
however, of the ancient mistress are as high as ever, and when she shall have 
made good her present lack of modern education and learned to extend a generous 
and eager hospitality to modern light, she will reascend and will occupy with 
dignity as of yore an exalted place in the ascending scale of human interests and 
the esteem of enlightened men. And mathematics, by the inmost character of 
her being, is specially qualified, I believe, to assist in the restoration. 

The point of the article is that the mathematical concept of infinity 
has light to throw upon the problem of the existence of God. To 
many this will seem very far afield, and the writer must confess 
that there is little value in it for him, but he cannot be blind to the 
possibility of its usefulness to many others whose minds are differently 
constituted. It would seem, therefore, that even mathematics may 
be a handmaid to the Bible student and cannot be wholly ignored. 

When we turn from this comparatively barren relationship to the 
consideration of the natural sciences, we feel at once a far more direct 
and vital connection. Biblical literature has to do chiefly with reli- 
gious and moral forces, that is, with realities in another than the mate- 
rial realm, obeying other than merely physical laws. Here lies its 
peculiar field, and hence comes its special interest for a student. 
But the biblical writings are accounts of the manifestation of these 
spiritual realities in and through men and things, that is, in the mate- 
rial world. From this arises a direct and important contact between 
these forces of the spirit and the forces of the material universe, 

1 Hibbert Journal, January and April, 1909; articles by Cassius J. Keyser, "The 
Message of Modern Mathematics to Theology." 
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commonly described as "physical laws." Hence the age-long con- 
flict between science and theology, 2 between the naturalists and the 
supernaturalists, between the evolutionists and the creationists. 3 
While the war is subsiding, much to the despair of some theologians, 
it is still being waged and will reappear in varied form for centuries 
to come. The religionist wishes his God to be all-powerful beyond 
dispute and the scientist wishes his cosmos assured and fears chaos 
if any of his laws are broken into. 4 

The problem raised by this necessary contact between spiritual 
forces and physical law becomes most acute in the endeavor every 
bible student must make to solve the question of the miracles. It 
leads still farther even, into the very heart of religion itself, for it 
faces anyone who tries seriously to understand what incarnation and 
revelation really mean. Thus it is that geology must be reckoned with 
the very moment we open our Bibles and read in Genesis the accounts 
of the creation of the world. 5 The unusual story of Jonah and the 
whale has driven adverse critics and apologists alike to consult the 
facts of zoology, or rather, of icthyology. Anthropologists and biolo- 
gists may have scant interest in Methuselah's thousand-year life 
(cf. Gen. 5:25-27), but a student of the chapter in which his life is 
mentioned cannot be ignorant of the testimony of these sciences to 
the possible age of a man, or to the actual length of human life in 
early times. The study of partheno-genesis is an important feature 
of biology, and the stories of the virgin- birth of Jesus (Matt., chap. 
1, and Luke, chaps. 1-2) take too prominent a place in the gospels not 
to suggest, and even demand, an investigation of facts that may 
afford a parallel. An interest in astronomy is aroused by the asser- 
tion in Josh. 10: 12-14 that the sun and moon stood still in the heavens 
to give Joshua light enough to complete the slaughter of the enemies 
of Israel. It is continued by the story related in II Kings 20:1-11, 
according to which the sun moved backward in the sky as a sign 
to King Hezekiah. Of course, with these, as with the other incidents 

2 Andrew D. White, History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom, Appletons (1905), New York; 2 vols. 

3 Newman Smyth, Through Science to Faith, Scribners, 1902. 

4 Hibbert Journal, July, 1908; article by G. A. Johnston Ross, "The Religionist 
and the Scientist." 

s First account, Gen. 1:1 — 2:3; second account, Gen. 2:4-25. 
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mentioned, one who accepts them as true usually bases his position 
on a certain way of interpreting the omnipotence of God and ignores 
astronomical, or other, scientific testimony. Similarly, the rejec- 
tion of these stories as accounts of historic fact is usually arrived at 
through literary and historical study which brings them into compari- 
son with the easily discredited tales of other ancient books. But 
how instructive it would be for both classes of students to know what 
science has to say concerning the actions of heavenly bodies and the 
results to the universe had the sun really stood still. Far more 
importance, however, does the science of astronomy assume for the 
biblical student when he learns that it gives him his only fixed point 
for determining the accurate chronology of the history of the Hebrews. 
An eclipse recorded on the ancient Assyrian tablets and verified by 
Ptolemy and by modern astronomers, enables us to check up and 
correct the chronological statements of the Hebrew chroniclers. 6 
These tablets, or so-called "eponym lists," are careful though brief 
records of each year's events. The impression of accuracy they 
impart is confirmed by the testimony astronomy gives to the correct- 
ness of the date assigned to this eclipse. The Old Testament like- 
wise gives confirmatory evidence in its accounts of Assyrian campaigns 
but its contradictory and irreconcilable chronological statements 
afford no certain starting-point from which to calculate. The more 
consistent and reliable Assyrian records give us fixed dates for several 
events which are mentioned also in the Hebrew accounts. Thus the 
biblical reckonings may be fairly well judged and the chronology 
sufficiently well established. More than any of these particular 
services must be acknowledged the general and necessary aid given 
by science as a whole to one who would understand the past and pres- 
ent of the world. Modern science has remade the universe for us. 
In so far as scientific theories have become verified as knowledge, 
just so far may we know not only the world in which we of today 
live but also the world in which the ancients lived, for one of the 
fundamental axioms of science is that the universe has always 
behaved in the same way. The light that our "new knowledge" 7 

6 Hastings' Bible Dictionary, Scribner, 1903; cf. article on "Chronology of the 
Old Testament," par. iv. 

? Robert K. Duncan, The New Knowledge, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1906. 
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sheds on old things is incalculable and without it we may not hope 
to penetrate into the dim forest of the past deeply enough to estimate 
its nature and significance. 

The studies of art and archaeology receive great aid from the study 
of the Bible and, in turn, royally repay the student of biblical litera- 
ture who attends to them. The Bible, especially the Old Testa- 
ment, is a mine of information concerning the customs, garments, 
utensils, coins, sites, and buildings of the period of history that it 
embraces. On the other hand, artists have often taken as their 
subjects biblical persons, places, customs, and symbols. In fact, 
European art was dominantly religious in its nature and origin until 
the Reformation broke the power of ecclesiasticism and men were 
enabled to see the beauty and sacredness of the ordinary things of 
life. To the student of architecture the Temple area at Jerusalem is 
always of interest even if he does not care to study, as he usually will, 
the history of that significant pile. The influence of Christianity upon 
the architecture of all peoples touched by it is too plain to demand more 
than passing reference. This outreach of Bible contents and spirit 
into other spheres of human interest and activity carries the student 
of the Bible with it, if for no other reason, that he may better under- 
stand and appreciate the cause which produced such effects. The 
Bible receives light from the churches and cathedrals, and the pic- 
tures they house, just as it does from the ecclesiastical history which 
produced both cathedrals and pictures. Still closer, indeed, is the 
companionship of the biblical student and the archaeologist. 
If the lands of the Bible form, as has been said, the "fifth Gospel," 
then truly are the archaeological remains of those lands its earliest 
translation, and the student of the Bible must know the work of the 
archaeological translators and equip himself for an intelligent appre- 
ciation of their results. The books of the Bible have been greatly 
influenced by many different nations — Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, Rome, and a bevy of lesser powers. These peoples 
have one and all left their impress on the pages of our sacred book, and 
therefore, all discoveries concerning their kings, battles, chronology, 
operations, customs, religion, and theology affect our understanding 
of it. Since its discovery in 1901, what a changed view of the Hebrew 
laws is suggested to us by the perusal of the famous " Code of Ham- 
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murabi," 8 the powerful Babylonian who ruled over southwestern 
Asia about 2200 B.C. The parallels between this code and the Hebrew 
codes are numerous and striking, and conclusively prove a considerable 
though probably indirect dependence of the latter upon the former. 
Only less recent was the discovery of the "Tel el-Amarna Letters" 9 
in Egypt, by which the politics and life of the Canaanite peoples in 
the fifteenth century B.C. have been made unusually clear. These 
letters were written in the so-called "Patriarchal Period" of the 
Hebrews and give us what Genesis does not, reliable data for form- 
ing a right estimate of some of the antecedents of those Semitic 
tribes whom Moses led out of Egypt, and from whom came eventually 
the Hebrew nation and all that it signifies. The Babylonian stories 
of the Creation and the Flood 10 help us to determine the true value 
of the parallel Hebrew traditions. One final example will suffice. 
Archaeology is gradually restoring for us a clear picture of Roman 
provincial life in New Testament times. What help this will render 
in enabling us to understand aright the early spread of Christianity 
one may see from an examination of the work done by Ramsay in 
Asia Minor. 11 The Book of Acts and the Pauline epistles have yet 
to be completely translated and archaeology alone can finish the 
task. 12 

The languages in which the Bible was originally written, or those 
with which its original languages have connections, may occupy the 
undivided attention of a scholar's life-time. Though written in 
Aramaic writing, just as German is written in Roman as well as in 
German script, the language of the Old Testament is wholly the 
ancient Hebrew with the exception of a few passages in the Aramaic 
language (e.g., Ezra 10:12-26) and a few Greek, Persian, and Baby- 
lonian words. Greek was the original language of the whole New 
Testament, excepting a few sections which were probably written in 

8 Robert F. Harper, The Code oj Hammurabi, King oj Babylon, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1904. 

« Lewis B. Paton, Early History oj Syria and Palestine, Scribner, 1901. 

10 H. G. Mitchell, The World before Abraham, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1901. 

11 W. M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography oj Asia Minor, Murray, 1890; 
Cities and Bishopricks oj Phrygia, Oxford Press, 1895. 

12 Authority and Archaeology, Sacred and Projane, edited by D. G. Hogarth, Scrib- 
ner, 1899. 
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Hebrew at the first; but it must not be forgotten that the teaching of 
Jesus was given by him in the Aramaic tongue. Ignoring the cog- 
nate languages, valuable as they are, the Bible student is therefore 
concerned chiefly with Hebrew, Greek, and Aramaic. What inter- 
ests us most about the Bible is the religious and ethical ideas which 
it sets forth. If we are to understand these ideas we must know the 
meanings attached by the writers themselves to the words they 
employed in voicing their thoughts. Thus, and thus alone, may we 
learn what the Prophets were trying to inculcate. The study of 
Hebrew helps us determine what the ancient writers really meant 
when they spoke of "God," "sin," "righteousness," "the Messiah." 
Whole passages stand out in an entirely new light when the original 
meaning of even a single word is made clear. Take, for example, 
Isa. 7:10-17. The word translated "virgin" in our English text 
means merely "a young woman," as indicated in the margin of the 
Revised Version. And yet, upon this, a mistranslation, has rested 
many an argument for the virgin birth of Jesus. Of course, a good 
translation gives the reader the gist of the thing, but the complete 
connotation not only of words but of phrases and sentences as well, 
can be secured only by one who knows the original language. More 
important still, and more practicable for the average reader, is a 
knowledge of the original Greek of the New Testament, for here we 
have the basic documents of our religion. The Greek language, 
far more even than modern French, conveys shades of meaning that 
defy translation. Paul's intricate reasoning can be followed accurately 
only by one who is familiar with the language he used. The sayings 
of Jesus are wondrously illumined when they are read understand- 
ingly in the language of the biblical reporters. But Jesus spoke in 
Aramaic, and an ability to reconstruct and estimate the Aramaic 
form of his teaching is more and more valuable. For instance, 
Jesus' claims for himself hinge upon his use of the phrase "Son of 
Man." What meaning did Jesus attach to the phrase ? Was it a 
new phrase or was it one in common use among Aramaic-speaking 
peoples? If the latter, what was its ordinary meaning? Could 
Jesus have used it in a special sense as applied to himself and, if so, 
would others hearing him have interpreted his words in the same 
way? Is Jesus' use of the phrase connected with its use by the 
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author of the book of Daniel (Dan. 7:13) and, if so, what is its mean- 
ing as used in that book? Has Ezekiel's frequent use of the term 
any bearing on the question ? 

The current controversy over the answers to these queries is not 
an idle one nor one that is far removed from the interests of the lay 
Christian. It has to do with the central conception of Christianity. 
To the settlement of the dispute the contribution of language-study 
will not be small. Of course, it is true that, in the New Testament 
especially, "he who runs may read" and life is not in criticism but 
in faith and obedience. But that is not the point at issue. What 
many a man needs to realize is that a serious study of the Bible is 
a far-reaching one and especially, in this connection, that such 
study necessarily leads to kinds and degrees of language-study that 
may well command all his interest and ability. 

The study of philosophy deals with theories of the universe. This 
is a study that the average man scorns and yet we are all philosophers 
of one school or another, whether we know it or not, and many a 
man who has not tried it would find philosophy surprisingly interesting 
reading. Fortunately, religious life can exist independently of any 
consciously held philosophy, but as soon as reflective thought begins 
to turn its attention to religion, just so soon is the thinker brought 
into touch with philosophy. The ancient Hebrews were unusually 
free from speculative interest, but the Book of Job shows that in 
their later development they could not escape it, and Ecclesiastes 
proves that Greek questioning could find an abiding-place in the 
Hebrew mind. But both the Hebrew religion and Christianity pro- 
fess to give men an answer to the final questions of life and therefore 
they not only challenge the attention of the philosopher but also lead 
their adherents to inquire how they agree with or differ from the 
answers men have elsewhere given to the same questions. Idealists 
everywhere breathe the atmosphere that surrounded the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and the modern pragmatist has his prototype in the 
authors of the Hebrew "Wisdom Literature," e.g., Proverbs. Neither 
may we forget that next to the original Christian kernel and its 
Jewish shell, the atmosphere of Greek and Roman thought was the 
most important element in the formation of historic Christian doc- 
trine. To one of a philosophic bent the study of the Bible receives 
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added zest because of its necessary and important connections with 
philosophy. To those to whom philosophy is still terra incognita 
this consideration may become the occasion of broad and fruitful 
reading. 

The historical connections of the literature of the Bible are too 
well known to be dwelt upon more than has already been done. 
We might also carry this discussion into the realms of ethics, psy- 
chology, politics, economics, and sociology, but limits of space permit 
the treatment of only one more relationship. There are still Chris- 
tians in civilized countries who hold ideas of religion quite analogous 
to those of the ancient Jews, i.e., that all inspiration and revelation 
have been confined within the boundaries of their particular faith. 
A broader, truer, and more helpful conception is now dominant. It 
is now recognized that there is such a thing as a "family of religions," 
that there is an organic unity in all religion and that there has been 
development, evolution, from lower to higher forms. 13 This means 
that the study of comparative religion is as important and useful to 
the Christian scholar as is the study of comparative anatomy to the 
physician. Nothing is gained and much is lost, both for knowledge 
and for life, if the biblical student is unacquainted with the history, 
the forms, and the spirit of the many religions which have held sway 
over the hearts of men. There is too much superficial commendation 
of non-Christian religions which sees no superiority in one over 
another, and religious dilettantes sometimes suggest a new eclectic 
faith that shall embrace the good points of all. Only careful and 
discriminative study will serve to correct this assuredly harmful 
tendency. On the other hand, no student of the Bible can under- 
stand or estimate aright the unique features of its contents until he 
has seen with clear eye its points of contact with the sacred books of 
other religions. Any view of revelation that does not reckon with 
the ethics of Confucius is necessarily incomplete. Any Christian 
who does not understand why his religion is superior to that of the 
Buddha is leaving out of account the most serious rival of Christianity 
today. In countless ways the study of comparative religion will not 
only broaden his sympathies but will clarify his vision of spiritual 
truth, the touchstone of all his interpretation of the past and the 
guide to a proper estimate of it. 

!3 Allan Menzies, History of Religion, Scribner, 1902. 
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Every student thinks that his chosen study is the broadest and 
most exacting of all. This is but the testimony of loyal hearts to the 
great fact of the essential unity and interdependence of all knowl- 
edge. Can a student of the Bible be less loyal to his subject than 
others are to theirs ? Have they more reason to be loyal than he, 
or more ground for maintaining the greater scope of their fields of 
work ? In the light of the facts can anyone longer hold that the 
study of the Bible is narrow or narrowing ? 



